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WiILLIAM ANDERSON, contributor of “lederalism— Then 
and Now” (page 107) is author of numerous works on 
political science and government, including A History of 
the Constitution of Minnesota, Fundamentals of Amer 
ican Government, and many others. Since 1916, he has 
been professor of political science at the University of 
Minnesota, and was for a time Chairman of the depart- 
ment. In addition to his duties as teacher and writer, 
he has found time to serve the State as a member of the 
Minnesota Charter Commission, State Planning Board, 
and State Resources Commission. 

In his article, Mr. Anderson compares our national 
position in the world today with the position as it was 
when the federal system was first developed and the 
Constitution drafted. As the result of changes which 
have taken place, the attitudes and responsibilities of 
the various levels of government toward each other have 
been altered, bringing about a genuine revolution in 
our so-called “federal” structure. Mr. Anderson believes 
that the achievement of real progress in the future de- 
pends upon the re-appraisal by all levels of government 
of their respective functions in our present governmental 
system. 


STATE GOVERN MENT is pleased to announce that its 
June issue will contain a series of comments and 
criticisms regarding Mr. William Anderson's ar 
ticle on “Federalism—Then and Now”’ (see above ). 
Contributors of these comments will include a 
university president, a nationally-known editor and 
publisher, and a famous legislator. 


AT A RECENT regional meeting of Governors and officials 
of the Middle West to discuss postwar problems (see 
page 121), an outstanding address was delivered by Gov 
ernor Harry F. Kelly of Michigan on “Postwar Prob- 
lems of Employment and Unemployment.” State Gov 
ERNMENT is fortunate in being able to print the major 
portions of the speech on page 113 of this issue. Gov 
ernor Kelly states that our experience following World 
War I should give ample illustration of what to avoid 
in the field of postwar industrial planning. However he 
believes that it would be a mistake to vest too much 
of the responsibility for re-employment of returning 
servicemen in the central government. Industry, itself, 
has the surest “know how” in readjusting to postwar 
production, and should be given all possible support by 
government to start planning now for that emergency. 
Government, and especially state governments, will be 
called upon to supply the funds for rehabilitation and 
unemployment compensation, where necessary. In order 
to move forward in this project, however, the States 


require a statement of policy by the Federal Govern- 
ment regarding its share in this burden. 


W. R. Greecey, Chairman of the Governor's Committee 
on Building Codes and Policies of Massachusetts, dis- 
cusses (page 110) his State’s projected safety code for 
the prevention of fire disaster in public places. When 
popular sentiment over the Cocoanut Grove fire in 
November, 1942, called for immediate revision of the 
conditions which allowed such loss of life, Mr. Greeley 
was a logical choice to head the investigation committee 
created by the Governor. He is not only one of Massa- 
chusetts’ leading architects, but has served for many 
years with various planning agencies, including the New 
England Town Planning Association, Regional’ Planning 
Association of America, and the Boston Housing Asso 
ciation. He is also a member of the Massachusetts Com 
mittee on Public Safety. In the course of his architec 
tural career, he has devoted a great deal of attention 
to the construction of public buildings, having designed 
additions to the Massachusetts State House among 
others. Mr. Greeley, in his article, describes the work 
of the Governor’s Committee and outlines its conclusions 
and recommendations. 


PosTWAR PROBLEMS of reconstruction and development 
have been studied by representatives of the States at 
three regional meetings called by the Council of State 
(;overnments thus far in April. The meetings were an- 
nounced in the April issue of STATE GOVERNMENT. Con 
ferences already held at Chicago, New York, and Atlanta 
brought together Governors and others representing the 
States of the Middle West, New England, Atlantic Sea 
board, and the South. One more meeting is scheduled, 
on April 30-May 1, to be held in San Francisco for the 
western States. .\ round-up of the first three meetings 
appears in this issue (fage 127). The summary showing 
parallel passages in Winston Churchill's radio address of 
March 21, 1943, and the National Resources Planning 
Board report (page 115), is taken from a study placed 
in the hands of delegates to the regional conferences. 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH’S COVER PICTURE SHOWS the Rt. Hon. An 
thony Eden, British Foreign Secretary, with Governor 
©’Conor on the rostrum of the Maryland General As 
sembly. Standing before a Joint Session of that historic 
body, Mr. Eden addressed the state legislatures of Amer 
ica Over a coast-to-coast broadcast on March 26. The 
choice of Maryland as the scene of the address was 
fortunate, as the name of Eden is well known to the 
people of that State. A portrait behind the Foreign Sec 


retary depicts his ancestor, Sir Robert Eden, last provin 
cial Governor of Maryland, who laid the cornerstone, 
in 1772, of the State House from which Sir Anthony’s 
speech was delivered. 
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N the period between the two wars, the intentions of the 

peace loving nations were excellent, but their practice 
was weak. If there is one lesson we should have learnt 
from the distresses of those years it is surely this: that we 
cannot shut our windows and draw our curtains, and be 
careless of what is happening next door or on the other 
side of the street. No nation can close its frontiers and hope 
to live secure. We cannot have prosperity in one country 
and misery in its neighbor, peace in one hemisphere and 
war in the other. And if we try to have these things we 
shall be back on the old road to world war. We shall never 
find security or progress within heavily defended national 
fortresses. We shall only find them by the greatest possible 
measure of cooperation. The United Nations, and in 
particular the United States, the British Commonwealth, 
China and the Soviet Union, must act together in war and 


in peace. 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE ANTHONY EDEN 
Before a Joint Session of the Maryland General Assembly 
at Annapolis, March 26, 1943 
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Federalism—Then and Now 


Re-interpretation of Our Federal | System Necessary for Under- 
standing by Each Level of Government of Its Respective Functions 


By WILLIAM ANDERSON 


Department of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


—— FEDERALISM as it is today cannot be 
understood without a complete revision of 
our ordinary thinking about it. Most of us have 
learned what we know about it through historical 
studies. Starting with the 17th century if not 
farther back our courses and books in American 
history filled our minds with a mass of facts about 
Massachusetts and New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and other colonies that became States and 
declared their independence. As the story was de- 
veloped, the stage was so filled with a multiplicity 
of characters and “props” and there were so many 
minor and incidental themes and actions that we 
could not fully master the grand plot or sense the 
completeness of its culmination in our own day. 
When we try now to visualize the actual relations 
between national and state governments as they 
are today, we find that we have acquired a certain 
“set’’ or orientation of mind about them that is 
still largely 18th century. We know that there 
have been numerous changes in governmental 
organization and policies since independence was 
declared but we find it hard to view them all at 
once in their relationships one to another. 

It is the thesis of what I am about to say that 
as a result of many changes American federalism 
today is different not only in degree but in kind 
from what it was in the beginning. There has been 
a virtual revolution in our system of government, 
an about-face almost as complete as can be im- 
agined. The words we use, and the concepts that 
lie behind them, are still much the same as they 
were one hundred and fifty years ago, but the 
facts have been so drastically altered that noth- 
ing short of a complete reorientation will bring 
us up to date. 

This revolution in American federalism is not 
the only drastic about-face that is crowded into 
the years since American independence was es- 
tablished. We have had one reversal after an- 
other in laws and in policies. From having been 
dependencies of a foreign land, the thirteen British 


colonies in America became States, a union of 
States, and soon a world power with its own de- 
pendencies. At one time this union opened its 
arms to the peoples of all lands. It was the prom- 
ised land of freedom for the poor and oppressed 
in every clime. Today it has immigration laws and 
quota regulations so strict that as a rule the out- 
ward flow of people almost or quite exceeds the in- 
ward movement. Then, too, there was a period 
when it was public policy to open nearly all pub- 
lic lands to private settlement and exploitation on 
very easy terms. In recent years the government’s 
policy has been to discourage unwise settlement, 
to re-acquire lands for forest and conservation 
purposes, and to move many settlers off the very 
land that they and their forefathers acquired 
from the government. Need we mention other 
revolutionary changes—the about-face on slavery, 
the enfranchisement of women, the changed atti- 
tude of government toward labor unions, the com- 
plete nationalization of our armed forces, the 
drastic revision of the American tax system within 
a generation? Some of these and a number of 
others will inevitably be mentioned in the pages that 
follow. They appear to be cognate with the changes 
in federalism that are to be discussed. They are 
necessary results of the same forces that have 
been operating to change drastically our whole 
American way of life. 

But it is unfortunate to use the past tense in 
describing these crucial modifications. ““The revo- 
lution continues.” Even now in this critical time 
of our direct involvement in the Second World 
War, one can dimly foresee further changes in 
policy as being unavoidable. Our foreign policy, 
for example, once so negative, timid, and isola- 
tionist, obviously must become one of positive and 
bold participation in international controls. What 
impacts such a program in foreign policy will 
have, in turn, upon our federal system, still remain 
to be seen. 

The failure of a people, and even of trained 
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scholars and statesmen, to see and to comprehend 
the changes that have gone on around them is 
nothing unusual. Such a lag in the comprehension 
of changes has been noted many times. It has been 
observed that even third and fourth generation 
colonists, far removed from the mother coun- 
try, often continue to use an archaic language that 
came over with their forefathers, and to think 
of the home country in greatly outmoded terms. 
But this is not so surprising as the lag where a 
people fail to see and to comprehend the very 
changes that have taken place among themselves. 
We are linked to and dominated by the past. We 
remember and apply today as mature men what 
we learned in childhood. The more conservative 
our profession the farther back in time we go 
for our mental hitching posts. 


CONCEPTION OF FEDERAL SYSTEM 


It was not only Montesquieu, a foreign scholar, 
who in the mid-eighteenth century failed to un- 
derstand the British governmental system. Many 
Americans, even some of the leaders in the federal 
convention of 1787 misunderstood it, and so no 
doubt did many Englishmen at the same time. 
George Washington continued to the end to mis- 
understand the nature of a party system; his de- 
nunciation of faction and party cannot be ex- 
plained in any other way. Calvin Coolidge when 
retiring from the Presidency is said to have sensed 
vaguely that great changes had taken place that 
he could not comprehend. He is reported to have 
said, “I have lived beyond my time.” 

This essay is an attempt to bring the Ameri- 
can conception of its own federal system up to 
date. That it will not succeed perfectly is just as 
certain as that many men, well informed men, 
will disagree with its conclusions. It is the writer’s 
prediction that he is more likely to be found to 
have understated than to have exaggerated the 
changes that have occurred. 

By “federalism” and “the federal system” I 
mean especially the relations between the National 
Government and the States. In general the situa- 
tion faced by the framers of the Constitution in 
1787 will be considered as “Then,” but in fact 
the description of Then will be applicable in part 
to a period of nearly a generation thereafter while 
the Founding Fathers remained in power. The 
adoption of the Constitution changed the legal 
status, but did not at once undo all factors in the 
previous situation. “Now” will be taken to in- 
clude the late 1930’s and the early 1940’s, down 


to this date. The many events between 1787 and 
1942 that brought about the striking contrasts 
between the two periods can hardly be mentioned 
in this sketch. My interest is primarily in re- 
sults. How is our situation today different from 
what it was then? Omitting details, the changes 
are as follows: 

Then a small area, with a small and sparse 
population, mainly agricultural and poor. Now one 
of the world’s great nations in both area and 
population, largely urban and highly industrial, 
with tremendous national wealth. 

Then largely a debtor people and an exporter of 
raw materials. Now a great creditor nation and 
large exporter of manufactured as well as agri- 
cultural goods. 

Then meager and slow transportation facilities, 
and even poorer provisions for communication. 
Now an equipment of railroads, steamship lines, 
highways, trucks and buses, air transport, and 
communications of all kinds unexcelled by any 
other nation and undreamed of in the past. 

Then state citizenship, state and local loyalties, 
interstate suspicions and tariffs, localized busi- 
ness, and considerable internal disunity. Now a 
nation, with national citizenship, primarily na- 
tional loyalties, a nationwide free market, and 
nationally-organized business, agriculture, labor, 
professions, press, and political parties. 

Then an upstart and divided people, an in- 
ternational weakling, threatened from north and 
south, with very poor defense arrangements, and 
looking out over the Atlantic at an essentially 
hostile world. Now a great world power, an in- 
ternational leader, with a powerful army and 
navy, and with strong friends and interests (as 
well as enemies) across both the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 


GROWTH OF FEDERAL ACTIVITY 


Then, inactive, negative, laissez-faire govern- 
ment with very few functions, and with only busi- 
ness leaders favoring a national government, and 
they desiring only to give it enough vigor to pro- 
tect commerce, provide a nationwide free home 
market, and a sound currency and banking sys- 
tem. Now active, positive, collectivist government, 
especially at the national level, rendering many 
services with the support of powerful labor and 
agricultural elements, while many business leaders 
have reversed their position. 

Then local law enforcement with state protec- 
tion of the liberties guaranteed in bills of rights. 
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Now increasing national law enforcement and na- 
tional protection of civil liberties even against 
state and local action. 

Then practically no employees of the Na- 
tional Government and very few state and local 
employees. Now a national civil service of nor- 
mally over a million persons reaching into every 
county of the country, plus extensive state and 
local civil services. 

Then, small public budgets at all levels. Now 
public budgets and expenditures, especially for 
the National Government, that reach astronomi- 
cal figures. 

Then (before 1789) no national taxes at all 
and for decades after 1789 only customs and 
excise taxes on a very limited scale, with state 
and local governments relying almost entirely on 
direct property taxes. Now tremendously in- 
creased and diversified taxes at both national and 
state levels, with the National Government rising 
swiftly to a dominating position with respect to 
all taxes except those directly on property. 

Then (before 1788) state grants to the Con- 
gress of the United States for defense and debt 
purposes. Now grants-in-aid by the National 
Government to the States in increasing amounts 
and with steadily tightening national controls 
over state action. 


SUPPORTERS OF FEDERAL STRENGTH 


Permit me to select a few of these profound 
changes for special emphasis. Those who planned 
and carried through the unification of the original 
States under the Constitution were for all practi- 
cal purposes the business leaders of the time and 
their professional advisers. It is generally ac- 
cepted that most farmers and laborers were either 
indifferent or hostile to the formation of a 
stronger union. But labor and agriculture, having 
learned that the States were incapable of satisfy- 
ing their demands, also turned to the central gov- 
ernment to increase their welfare and security 
and to enlarge their share of the national income. 
Today organized laborers and organized farmers 
are among the strongest supporters of the Na- 
tional Government. They have become truly 
nationalist in their thinking. At the same time 
many business leaders, resentful of the new na- 
tional regulations and taxes imposed upon them 
in the interests of labor and agriculture, preach 
a return to states’ rights. 

This partial reversal of positions is closely con- 
nected with the recent unparalleled increase in the 


activities of government, especially at the national 
level. An inactive government is necessarily a 
weak one. During the first century under the Con- 
stitution national government activities increased 
but little and the same was true of the States. For 
the nation the turning point came fifty years ago 
with the Interstate Commerce and Anti-Trust 
acts as the first important national regulations of 
business. Since the days of the Progressive Move- 
ment the increase has gone forward at an ac- 
celerated pace, and with each increase has come 
the further tendency toward centralization at the 
national level. Today, even discounting the fact 
of war, the National Government is the strongest 
and most active it has ever been. Wartime con- 
trols only accentuate an established fact. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


To these we add one more consideration—the 
existence today of a nationwide and _ national 
bureaucracy. In civilian employments alone the 
National Government now has over a million serv- 
ants scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. It has more employees than the forty- 
eight States combined. These men and women are 
engaged in rendering a host of services to the 
people everywhere. Their functions have become 
an indispensable part of the life of the nation, 
essential to the welfare of the people. It is almost 
unthinkable that any national administration, any 
Congress, or any Supreme Court for many dec- 
ades to come would dare to undo or even seriously 
to threaten these national services to the whole 
population. 

One other point. Since the adoption of the first 
national income tax a generation ago there has 
been what amounts to a revolution in American 
public finance. The revenues now available to the 
National Government under new and old forms 
of taxation are incalculably greater than anything 
in the past. While the States have also increased 
their revenues, they grow increasingly dependent 
upon the National Government for aid. Even 
now while state budgets are mostly in balance, 
state legislatures, under pressure from taxpayers, 
are proceeding to reduce existing state taxes. This 
act of retreat, however laudable its motives, is 
but a recognition by the States of the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of National Government in the 
fiscal field. 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years the 
emphasis in discussions of American federalism 
was on the division of powers between national 
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and state governments. All readers of our history 
are familiar with the struggles of the States against 
the seemingly inexorable advance of the National 
Government. The theory of states’ rights was dis- 
cussed in the press and on the platform, debated in 
legislative bodies, pleaded in courts, and fought 
over on the battle field. In spite of all these con- 
trary efforts, the trend toward national control 
was never really checked. Today it can be said 
that to debate national versus state powers is to 
raise one of the least important issues in American 
public life. For all practical purposes that issue 
has been settled. Numerous and influential sec- 
tions of the American people—farmers, laborers, 
transportation interests, and others—have found 
that only through national action can their claims 
be satisfied. A nation has arisen that demands 
national action to meet national needs. Congress 
and the President have found that in one way 
or another they can satisfy most of these demands. 
The National Government is today regulating, 
promoting, and aiding agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry (which are not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion) as well as commerce (which is mentioned ) 
in ways and to an extent obviously never visual- 
ized by the founders. 


NATURE OF UNION MISUNDERSTOOD 


And I might add parenthetically that the term 
“Federal Government” as applied to our central 
government is today more clearly a misnomer 
than it was even in the beginning. The Constitu- 
tion nowhere uses the term “federation” or ‘“Fed- 
eral Government.” It was a union that the people 
created through the Constitution, and as the 
people have now become fully a nation, their union 
government has become their National Govern- 
ment. 

The way in which the Supreme Court has been 
brought to the acceptance of the inevitable is 
indeed a curious history. Even while asserting a 
right to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional, 
in its first fifty years the court tended to be 
strongly nationalist. Meanwhile a theory had been 
developed that the Supreme Court existed in large 
part to police the boundaries between state and 
national powers and to prevent encroachments by 
either upon the other. The antagonism of national 
and state governments was assumed. Their in- 
terests were supposed to be always in conflict. 
Someone had to stand watch to prevent even the 
slightest trespass by either one upon the area 
marked out for the other. 


Domestic as well as foreign publicists developed 
this idea. “Federalism is legalism,” said Dicey. 
The Supreme Court was the great defender of 
the Constitution and of the federal system. By its 
legal decisions it would stop every leak in the 
dikes. No matter how high the waters of national- 
ism might rise, by its words it would turn them 
back. 


RELATION OF STATES AND NATION 


Then followed that period in the history of the 
court when it really tried to hold back a nation 
that was seeking means of national expression. 
Hamilton had said that “‘a nation without a na- 
tional government is an awful spectacle” and so 
at times it was as the court again and again struck 
down important acts of Congress. Various theories 
of the relations of the nation and the States were 
developed in the court, including that defined by 
Professor Corwin as the theory of “dual feder- 
alism.’’ But the trend of events was inexorable. 
Acts of Congress once struck down rose up again 
in new form. It became evident that some of 
these acts were needed in the public interest. The 
court began to yield a little, to distinguish one 
case from another, and finally to overrule its own 
prior decisions. In the early years of the “Great 
Depression” the court temporarily stiffened its 
opposition to new national regulations. It was 
hard to tell whether it was more interested in up- 
holding states’ rights or in protecting the sphere 
of anarchy that had been left to private business. 

In 1937 this period came to an abrupt end. Re- 
cent volumes of Supreme Court reports are filled 
with debris of old decisions that have been over- 
ruled by new. To many persons it seems a signifi- 
cant fact that the court has not since 1937 de- 
clared unconstitutional a single act of Congress. 
More important it appears to me are the battle- 
fields from which the court has retreated. It no 
longer contends that Congress may regulate only 
commerce and not industry, agriculture, and labor. 
Quite the contrary is true. Without considering 
its war powers, the National Government is today 
in position to control all that is important in the 
whole economic life of the nation. In addition 
it may now tax the salaries and wages of state and 
local employees, may provide for the adjustment 
of local government debts, and may cooperate 
with state and local authorities in extensive pro- 
grams of social legislation. These are but the most 
important of the national powers recently sus- 
tained. As the court says, the National Govern- 
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ment is still one of delegated powers, but the 


delegations are so broadly construed that in effect 
Congress is now very much like the British Parlia- 
ment in the extent of its legislative authority. 

To speak of the recent reversal of the court’s 
position as a retreat is in a sense to do injustice to 
its members. It would be more nearly correct to 
say that the new court since 1937 has had the 
statesmanship and the broad intelligence to recog- 
nize the facts of nationalism to which the old court 
had closed its eyes. It sees that many of the eco- 
nomic and social issues that confront the whole 
people cannot be dealt with successfully without 
national action. Of necessity this means also that 
the court accepts the need for collective or govern- 
mental action in many cases where that need was 
once denied. It is even willing to go far beyond the 
old court in upholding the actions of administra- 
tive bodies set up by Congress, because its mem- 
bers realize that a government engaged in many 
activities cannot do everything through the single 
channel of Congress. 


INTERESTS OF STATE AND NATION IDENTICAL 


The decisions of this court also reveal a new 
and constructive approach to the question of state 
and national relations. It rejects the theory of a 
necessary antagonism or conflict of interests be- 
tween the States and the National Government. 
Peering through the fog of words thrown up by 
the endless and futile debate over states’ rights 
versus centralization, it sees that the real inter- 
ests of the nation and the States are common in- 
terests and that they call for cooperation, not con- 
flict. Along with students and practitioners in the 
field of public administration, they visualize a 
new type of functional federalism, a relationship 
between the nation and the States in which the 
real issue is how best to perform the necessary 
public services. The old federalism that was legal- 
ism is dead. The old assumption that national 
and state governments are necessarily antagonistic 
and in perpetual conflict is dead. The old theory 
of two mutually exclusive spheres of action, one 
reserved for the States, the other delegated to the 
national government (“and never the twain shall 


‘meet”) is also dead. Yes, and the old judicial 


theory of laissez-faire, that government should be 
merely negative and inactive, is dead. 

The former constitutional barriers to coopera- 
tion between the national and state governments 
exist now only as memories. Both national and 
state governments have been freed to carry on 


jointly or separately, as they choose, their essential 
public functions. Acts of Congress are not struck 
down, if within the present broad range of express 
or implied powers, merely because they might 
conceivably impinge upon some state interest. 
Likewise the acts of state legislatures are in gen- 
eral not declared invalid merely because they 
occupy an area that might be, but has not been, 
covered by some act of Congress. The effort is 
usually made to sustain both state and national 
legislation. 

This new approach to federalism that is coming 
to dominate our thinking does not eliminate all 
difficulties from our system of government. What 
it does is to change our focus, our point of view, 
and from this new vantage point we see new 
questions arising. If federalism is no longer 
legalism, as I believe to be the case, what about 
the future role of the Supreme Court? What im- 
portance will it have as compared with legislative 
and administrative authorities? Having in large 
measure renounced all pretensions to the right to 
overrule the economic legislation of Congress, can 
it continue to be, what once it seemed, a sort of 
continuous constitutional convention ? 

What about Congress and the state legislatures ? 
Are they so constituted, so organized, and so im- 
plemented with procedures and internal restraints 
as to enable them to perform wisely the enlarged 
responsibilities that fall upon them in an era of 
active government and large scale administration ? 
If they are not, must there be a still further shift 
toward executive leadership in both national and 
state affairs? Up to now it has been found easier 
for the President and Governors and administra- 
tive officers to cooperate than for Congress and 
the state legislatures. 


FUTURE OF STATES 


And finally, what is to be the real future of the 
States? An increasing dominance of the National 
Government in matters of policy cannot be seri- 
ously questioned. Furthermore, as to its major 
functions the National Government is free, if it 
so desires, to ignore the States and to set up its 
own administration, complete from top to bottom. 
Its regulations can be made to override those of 
the States. By its control in the field of taxation 
and to satisfy its own tremendous needs it might 
force the States into progressive diminution of 
their own revenues and a reduction of their activi- 
ties. That way lies a rapid strangulation or at 
best a slow atrophy of the States. 
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It has been suggested that the National Gov- 
ernment should lay down general policies and 
standards in each major field of service, that the 
state governments should set up the needed ad- 
ministrative organizations, and that the counties 
or other local governments should perform the 
necessary services. In times of great emergency 
like the present war the cooperation of the States 
in such an unequal partnership can be expected, 
but hardly so in times of peace and prosperity. 
State administrations that are not in sympathy 
with the National Government will cause con- 
siderable difficulty; and it is doubtful whether 
United States Senators will favor administrative 
methods that give their potential or actual rivals, 
the state Governors, the power of patronage over 
national programs in their States. 

In short it is one of the tasks of political scien- 
tists and statesmen for the next generation to 
work out a constructive and autonomous role for 
the States in the work of the nation. The 
right formula has-not yet been discovered. The 
value to the whole nation of preserving the States 
can hardly be questioned and need not be elabo- 
rated. To keep them alive and strong they must 
be kept active in the performance of functions 
over which they have their own control. They 
should not be allowed to die of sheer inactivity, or 
to become mere administrative districts of the 
National Government. The problem is not simply 
one of maximum dollars and cents efficiency in 
performing particular services; that might be 


attained by complete centralization of functions in 
Washington. The question is: how, without im- 
pairing the power of the National Government to 
achieve all national purposes promptly and effec- 
tively, can the essential public services be rendered 
on a national scale, without undue waste, and in 
such a way as to preserve the advantages of state 
and local self-government ? 

To prove their value in the future in the face 
of a powerful national sentiment that has grown 
impatient with them, the States must show be- 
yond a doubt that they can be effective and eco- 
nomical in their operations. More than this they 
must also demonstrate that they can be quickly re- 
sponsive to local needs and sensitive to regional 
as well as national opinion. In short they must in 
the face of great odds win back again some of 
that great public favor that they once had, and 
recreate in their peoples that sense of regional 
loyalty that the States once represented. This will 
not be achieved by heated oratory about states’ 
rights, or by legalistic attempts to obstruct the 
nation’s actions. It is too late for that. What is 
needed is a deliberate reappraisal and demonstra- 
tion of the role of the States in the national social 
order that now exists, and an attempt to re-edu- 
cate the people in the values of self-government 
in state and local communities. 

As de Tocqueville once said: “A democratic 
people tends toward centralization, as it were by 
instinct. It arrives at provincial institutions only 
by reflection.” 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


STaTE and local governments have been much 
concerned by the loss of taxes on property taken 
over during recent years by the armed services 
and by other federal agencies. Taxes on millions 
of acres of land and hundreds of hotels and other 
structures have thus been lost. 

It was to study the question of federal real 
estate and its bearing on state and local taxation 
that the Federal Real Estate Board was set up 
in January, 1939. The board is composed of 
nine representatives from as many federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and was established as a re- 
sult of a study made by a special committee which 
examined the matter of federal real estate and its 
bearing on state and local taxation. Recently its 
chief concern has been with lands acquired for 
military purposes. This board is expected to report 


STATE 


IN LIEU OF TAXES 


soon, recommending that the Federal Government 
make payments in lieu of taxes lost by other 
governmental jurisdictions. 

Several bills already have been introduced in 
Congress to authorize such payments. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments has been informed that 
the House of Representatives Public Lands Com- 
mittee, J. Hardin Peterson of Florida, Chairman, 
will hold hearings on these pending bills beginning 
about the first or second week of May. The hear- 
ings will determine, largely, the final form which 
the bill authorizing payments will take. Repre- 
sentatives of the States who desire to be heard by 
the committee or who have information which 
they would like to introduce into the record are 
advised to write directly to Congressman Peterson 
in the House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Postwar Problems of Employment 


and Unemployment 


Only With Adequate Backing of Government, Can Industry Find Solution 


By Harry F. 
Governor of Michigan 


gape RECONSTRUCTION and development 
on the part of the States call for definite and 
specific plans. The great importance of beginning 
this planning now cannot be over-emphasized, 
looking forward to the day when our States will 
have to assume and operate postwar duties and 
responsibilities which will be ours immediately 
upon the return of peace. The subject of postwar 
problems of employment and unemployment re- 
quires a proper determination of the responsibili- 
ties of state governments, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and private industry in this regard. 

If this war were to end tomorrow with the 
sudden capitulation of our enemies, we would 
enjoy our brief moment of unbridled elation and 
awake the following morning to face the sobering 
realization that our national economy based upon 
an income of one hundred and forty billions had 
changed overnight. 

Intent as we all are on winning the war, it is 
difficult to take the time and spare the effort to 
focus our attention upon the picture this thought 
conjures up. But it is inevitable that we must face 
it sooner or later, and the sooner the better. That 
we will have to face it on the actual morrow is 
quite beyond the realm of probability, but the 
day is coming when we will go to sleep one night 
in a warring world and cheer the dawn in a world 
at peace. 

We cannot wait that day to plan the course to 
follow, nor can we waste the intervening time in 
idle theorizing and wishful thinking. Our ap- 
proach must be practical. Our reasoning must be 
sound. Too much postwar planning is fanciful. It 
imagines order out of chaos. It builds a Utopian 
dream world and peoples it with a race of tax- 
free creatures. 

As we have been practical in war, let us be 
practical in peace. Let us plan a peacetime econ- 
omy based upon the bitter lessons of a wartime 
economy. If our all-out effort in the prosecution 


of the war has produced a total of one hundred 
and forty billion dollars worth of goods in a year, 
how can we look upon our peacetime peak of 
eighty-one billions and be content? 

If, in the production of these goods, we found 
gainful employment for fifty-six million of our 
people, how can we ever be content again with our 
peacetime peak of forty-six millions employed and 
upwards of ten million unemployed ? 

If we would prevent our great industrial areas, 
now facing manpower shortages, from becoming 
stagnant pools of jobless workers in our postwar 
era, the time for action is now, not six months 
from now, or a year hence. 

Going back over the period that followed the 
sudden bombing of Pearl Harbor, we see a war 
picture that should prove helpful as we look ahead 
to the critical period that will follow the cessation 
of hostilities. 

Almost immediately with the realization that 
we were at war came the added realization that 
most of our consumer goods such as automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, and countless articles we had 
come to look upon as necessities would now be 
re-classified as luxuries and their production either 
curtailed or eliminated altogether to conserve vital 
materials and to manufacture war requirements. 

The industrial States viewed this problem with 
misgivings. They were not ready to meet the 
problem, nor was the Federal Government. Con- 
gress hesitantly tried to provide some measure of 
additional relief to assist those States more seri- 
ously disrupted by the sudden, impelling necessity 
of conversion, but no specific action was forth- 
coming. 

The question these States dealt with then will 
be one of the principal questions we will have to 
deal with at the conclusion of this war when con- 
version again will be required, and the question is 
this: to what extent should the Federal Govern- 
ment realize that certain areas are called upon to 
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meet the disruptive factors of war in a greater 
degree than others, because such areas and their 
respective States are geared so definitely into the 
war effort. 

You might say that the same consideration 
applies to certain areas in the defense of a nation 
at war. Because of the importance of their in- 
dustrial contribution to the war’s prosecution, or 
as a source of strategic materials, they are a logical 
target for enemy action. Their protection is an 
impelling necessity and becomes a federal and 
state responsibility. 

By the same token the state and federal gov- 
ernments have a duty in respect to these same 
areas when their war importance comes to an 
abrupt termination. If they were critical zones 
of production before, they are equally critical 
zones of unemployment now. 


HovusInc PROBLEM 


The housing problem which certain areas are 
facing at this time may be taken as an illustration. 
It is quite possible that some States have not been 
forced to face this situation. And other States 
have reached a point of crisis. No one would say 
that it is fair to ask the State to consider this 
solely as a state problem. I believe that all fair- 
minded students of government will agree that the 
unusual conditions exist because of the unusual 
contribution being made, and accordingly must 
be given consideration from a national viewpoint. 

Our postwar problems bearing on unemploy- 
ment must be viewed in this same light—given 
the same broad determination of responsibility. 
From a standpoint of governmental activities 
there should be as clear an understanding as pos- 
sible, and as quickly as possible, in regard to state 
and federal contributions to postwar problems. 

As we consider postwar problems of employ- 
ment and unemployment, consjderation must be 
given to the question of rehabilitating our return- 
ing soldiers. It is difficult for a State to prepare 
for this problem without knowing what the Fed- 
eral Government intends to do. 

We realize, looking back, that war of and by 
itself is not a purifying ordeal that brings our 
people to a new and lofty sense of responsibility. 

We must realize, looking back upon the pic- 
ture of the last war, that war does serve to unite 
a people in a way that peace never has; that war 
will call for people to expend far more in effort, 
money, service, and blood than peace can claim 
for the general welfare. But if we have not ac- 
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cepted anything from history, we are still left with 
the realization that war leaves its people ex- 
hausted, mentally and physically. Into this period 
of mass inertia comes the returning veteran. 

If there is to be a soldiers’ bonus, it should be 
forthcoming immediately upon his return to civil- 
ian life. If there is anything to justify our mak- 
ing a contribution of this kind—no matter by 
what name you call it—it is not in consideration 
for services rendered, but rather a sum to help 
him re-adjust himself more quickly into a life of 
peace. In so doing, he becomes a contributing fac- 
tor in the postwar rehabilitation of our people 
as a whole. If our returning soldiers are forced 
to wait for several years to receive this token, its 
point is lost in the time elapsed; its force is spent. 
That such will happen is a foregone conclusion 
unless provision is made in the not too distant 
future, with the Federal Government coming to 
a point of determination of what its share shall be. 
It is only after such action is forthcoming that 
the several States can proceed with plans for 
additional funds that may be necessary to meet 
the situation in an adequate manner. 

I am a firm believer in the wisdom of research 
for facts and a search into the experiences of 
yesterday to form solid conclusions for the future. 

The magnitude and persistence of unemploy- 
ment in Michigan in the decade preceding the out- 
break of war in Europe should furnish us with 
a vast fund of factual data upon which to focus 
our attention. 

The postwar period will probably find a close 
parallel in the recession of 1937-1938. This 
period furnishes an excellent example of a depres- 
sion period because it epitomized the characteris- 
tics of a major depression, because it occurred so 
suddenly and with such terrific impact, and finally 
because its occurrence was sufficiently recent so 
that the details attendant to it may easily be recol- 
lected and brought to bear in their proper rela- 
tionship with similar problems arising at the con- 
clusion of this war. 

Unemployment experience following the end of 
the last war, as well as our more recent experience 
with conversion unemployment lead to a belief that 
the heaviest unemployment load ever experienced 
in Michigan will accompany the re-conversion to 
normal production following our return to peace. 
Postwar unemployment may affect as many as 
400,000 workers released from war production, 
with perhaps an additional 100,000 claimants 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Parallel Passages on Postwar Problems 


Winston Churchill’s Speech of March 21, 1943 and National Resources 
Planning Board, Report for 1943, Part I, Postwar Plan and Program 


Churchill 


Planning Board" 


1. Need for Planning 


Ir 1s our duty to peer through the mists of the future 
to the end of the war and to try our utmost to be pre- 
pared by ceaseless effort and forethought for the kind 
of situations which are likely to occur... . 

Every preparation including, if necessary, a pre- 
liminary legislative preparation will be made with the 
utmost energy and the necessary negotiations to deal 
with the existing worthy interests are being actively 
pursued so that when the moment comes everything 
will be ready... . 

If you take any single year of peace and take a 
slice through the industry and enterprise of the nation 
you will find work which is being done at the moment, 
work that is being planned for next year, and projects 
for the third, fourth, and even fifth year ahead which 
are all maturing. 

War cuts down all this forward planning. Thus 
when peace came suddenly, as it did last time, there 
were no long, carefully prepared plans for the future. 
That was one of the main reasons why at the end 
of the last war after a momentary recovery we fell 
into the dreadful trough of unemployment. We must 
not be caught again that way. 


WE bo not know the time and condition of the peace, 
but we can examine the elements of which the post- 
war problem will be made up, and prepare the way 
for alternative plans as our situation changes. . . . 

Legislation will be required to give legal authority 
for the exercise of powers adequate to guide the prog- 
ress from war status to peace status, assuming a 
balance between governmental controls and unregulated 
enterprise. 

Administrative organization must be provided for 
the execution of this legislative authority and to assure 
the people of an orderly devolution of forms of 
economic fiscal and social controls required by war 
but which should be modified or relaxed. . . . 

Planning for such administrative organization must 
not be left until the war is over. Indeed the end of 
the war may not be sudden as it was in 1918. Plan- 
ning for the required governmental machinery neces- 
sitates provision for sudden cessation of hostilities, 
of course, but also for ending war in different parts 
of the world at different times. Continuous attention 
may be given to this problem even while we are at 
war, for there will be no time after the end of fight- 
ing to create new machinery. 


2. Transition Period 


HoweEVER ViGoROUSLY the war against Japan is prose- 
cuted, there will certainly be a partial demobilization 
following on the defeat of Hitler and this will raise 
the most difficult and intricate problems, and we are 
taking care in our arrangements to avoid the mistakes 
which were so freely committed last time. 

Of course these ideas may be completely falsified 
by events. It may be that Japan will collapse before 
Hitler, in which case quite another lay-out will be 
necessary. As, however, many people wish ardently 
to discuss the future, I adopt for this purpose tonight 
what seems to me the most likely situation. 


¥ 


PLANS, LEGISLATION, and administration must be 
agreed upon during the war for the transition period 
immediately following the cessation of hostilities. 
Such plans must, of course, be adjusted to considera- 
tions of military strategy. They must be made to fit 
a variety of situations. . . . There may be a consider- 
able period in which we may still be fighting in 
Europe or in Asia while we are attempting at the 
same time to organize the peace in the other continent 
and adjusting our own economy. We shall probably 
have to demobilize our fighting forces—men and 
equipment—over a period of months... . 


3. Domestic Plans — Period Covered 


I AM very much attracted to the idea that we should 
make and proclaim what might be called the four 
years’ plan. Four years seems to me to be the right 
length for a period of transition and reconstruction 
which will follow the downfall of Hitler. 


CONTINUED AND invigorated efforts to secure the 
preparation of 6-year programs or capital budgets by 
federal agencies, state governments, local governments 
and other agencies, public and private. 


*All references are to the NRPB Report for 1943, Part I, “Post- 
war Plan and Program,” except as indicated. 
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Planning Board 


Churchill 


4. Submission of Plans to People 


WHEN THIs plan has been shaped.it will have to be 
presented to the country, either by the national govern- 
ment, formally representative as this one is of the 
three parties in the state, or by a national government 
comprising the best men in all parties who are willing 
to serve. I cannot tell how these matters will settle 


themselves. 


5. Social 


I PERSONALLY am very keen that the scheme for 
amalgamation and extension of our present incom- 
parable insurance system should have a leading place 
in our four years’ plan. . 

Here is a real opportunity for what I once called 
“bring the magic of averages to the rescue of mil- 
lions.” Therefore you must rank me and my colleagues 
as strong partisans of national compulsory insurance 
for all classes, for all purposes from the cradle to 


the grave. 
6. 


NEXT THERE is the spacious domain of public health. 
I was brought up on the maxim of Lord Beaconsfield 
which my father was always repeating: “Health and 
Laws of Health.” We must establish on broad and 
solid foundations a national health service. 

Here let me say that there is no finer investment 
for any community than putting milk into babies. 
Healthy citizens are the greatest asset any country can 
have. . . . If this country is to keep its high place in 
the leadership of the world and to survive as a great 
power that can hold its own against external pressure, 
our people must be encouraged by every means to have 
larger families. 

For this reason, well thought out plans for helping 
parents to contribute this lifespring to the community 
are of prime importance. Care of the young and es- 
tablishment of sound hygienic conditions of mother- 
hood have a bearing upon the whole future of the race 
which is absolutely vital. Side by side with that is war 
upon disease, which so far as it is successful will 
directly aid the national insurance scheme. 


Iv 1s in our power, however, to secure equal opportu- 
nities for all. Facilities for advanced education must 
be evened out and multiplied. 

Nobody who can take advantage of higher education 
should be denied this chance. You cannot conduct a 
modern community except with an adequate supply 
of persons upon whose education . . . much time and 
money has been spent. . . . 

Secular schooling of the great mass of our scholars 
must be progressively prolonged and for this we must 
both improve our schools and train our teachers. y 
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WE po not present this as a complete and finished 
program but as material for consideration by the pub- 
lic in general and by those charged with direct respon- 
sibility for determining our national policies. 


Insurance 


WE RECOMMEND: 

Development of Programs for Security and Public 
Aid for inclusive protection against fear of old age, 
want, dependency, sickness, unemployment, and ac- 
cident. . . . Social insurance serves a useful purpose for 
society as a whole, for it offers a means of satisfying 
the desire for security as a right, while setting a limit 
to the economic and financial risks involved in this 
guarantee. 


Health 


AssuRANCE of high standards of health and adequate 
nutrition for all. As a Nation we desire the conserva- 
tion and improvement of the health of our people to 
avoid the wastage, through premature death, ill health 
and accidents, of our most valuable national resource, 
and to eliminate the unnecessary costs of those who 
are rendered incapable by reason of neglect. 

The Board recommends : 

(a) Health measures and adequate nutrition in or- 
der to eliminate all diseases, disabilities, and 
premature deaths which are preventable in the 
light of existing knowledge. 

(b) Assurance of adequate medical and health care 
for all, regardless of place of residence or in- 
come status and on a basis that is consistent 
with the self respect of the recipient. . . . 

A comprehensive program is needed to make avail- 
able to mothers and children in every city and county 
the health supervision and promotion service that would 
foster the development of a healthy nation. 


7. Education 


WE RECOMMEND: 

(a) That equal access to elementary and high school 

education be assured all children and youth. 
That equal access to general and specialized 
education be made available to all youth of 
college and university age, according to their 
abilities. 
That adequate funds be made available by the 
local and state governments and underwritten 
by the federal government to carry out the 
recommendations presented above. 


(b) 


(c) 
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Churchill 


Planning Board 


8. Youth Programs 


AFTER SCHOOL time ends we must not throw our youth 
uncared for and unsupervised onto the labor market, 
with its blind alley occupations which start so fair 
and often end so foul. 

We must make plans for part time release from in- 
dustry so that our young people may have the chance 
to carry on their general education and also to obtain 
specialized education which will fit them better for 
their work... . 

We have made great progress but we must make 
far greater progress. We must make sure that the 
path to the higher functions throughout our society 
and empire is really open to children of every family. 
Whether they can tread that path will depend upon 
their qualities, tested by fair competition. 

All cannot reach the same level but all must have 
their chance. 


g. Housing and 


We HAVE one large immediate task in the planning 
and rebuilding of our cities and towns. This will make 
a very great call on our resources in material and 
labor, but it is also an immense opportunity not only 
for improvement of our housing but for employment 
of our people in the years immediately after the war. 

In the far-reaching scheme for reorganizing the 
building industry, prepared by the minister of labor 
and the minister of works, will be found another means 
of protecting our insurance fund from the drain of 
unemployment relief... . 

I have spoken of an immense building program and 
we all know the stimulus which that is to a large 
including electrical and metal 


number of trades, 


industries. 


10. Reservoir of Public 


Ir 1s therefore necessary to make sure that we have 
projects for the future employment of people and a 
forward movement of our industries, carefully fore- 
seen, and secondly that private enterprise and state 
enterprise are both able to play their parts to the 
utmost. 

A number of measures are being and will be pre- 
pared which will enable the government to exercise a 
balancing influence upon development which can be 
turned on or off as circumstances require. 
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BoTtH GENERAL and vocational education should be 
available to all adults and out-of-school youth who 
wish to participate and who are qualified to benefit 
from additional education. . 

Camp facilities [should] be made available for all 
youth above the lower elementary grades, with work 
experience provided as a part of camp life. 

Young people who are not in full-time attendance 
at schools or institutions of higher learning or who 
are not in private employment should be provided with 
productive work for a wage... . 

Both resident and non-resident types of programs 
are desirable. Special stress should be placed upon the 
educational aspects of the work and upon the incul- 
cation of work habits and discipline and familiarity 
with the use of a variety of tools.’ . . 


Urban Redevelopment 


Y 


IN ORDER to facilitate city building and redevelopment, 
improve urban living and working conditions, and 
stabilize employment and investment, we recommend: 

‘That metropolitan regions and cities set objectives 
and make plans now, for their whole urban areas and 
for the human, institutional, and physical problems 
which will follow the war. Federal and state agencies 
shall provide technical assistance and grants-in-aid to 
promote such planning, both for the long-time build- 
ing and rebuilding of urban areas... . 

One of the most important outlets for the potential 
products of converted war plants will be the provision 
of adequate housing, both urban and rural. The gov- 
ernment should plan to initiate a large public housing 
program and assist in stimulating both private and 
public construction activities. 


Construction Projects 


THE PROGRAM to be planned for should be of such a 
character that it will facilitate and carefully avoid 
hindering our post-war industrial conversions to 
peacetime production, and should be designed, first to 
bring our public facilities plant up to its proper level 
of serviceability, and, then to develop further the 
economic possibilities of the nation. . . . 

In order to provide a “shelf” or “reservoir” of pub- 
lic construction projects of tested value, the Board 
recommends : 

Continued and invigorated effort to secure the prep- 
aration of 6-year programs or capital budgets by fed- 
eral agencies, state governments, local governments, 
and other agencies, public and private. 


‘National Resources Planning Board, After the War—Toward 
Securtty (September, 1942), p. 51. 
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11. Taxation and Finance 


THIS BRINGS me to the subject of the burden and in- 
cidence of taxation. Direct taxation on all classes 
stands at unprecedented and sterilizing levels. Besides 
this there is indirect taxation raised to a remarkable 
height. 

In war time our people are willing and even proud 
to pay all those taxes. But such conditions could not 
continue in peace. We must expect taxation after the 
war to be heavier than it was before the war, but we 
do not intend to shape our plans or levy taxation in 
a way which by removing personal incentive would 
destroy initiative and enterprise. 


12. Price 


I aM not one of those who are wedded to undue 
rigidity in management of the currency system, but 
this I say: that over a period of 10 or I5 years there 
ought to be a fair, steady continuity of values if there 
is to be any faith between man and man or between 
individual and state. We have successfully stabilized 
prices during the war. We intend to continue this 
policy after the war to the utmost of our ability. 


13. Free Private Enterprise 


THERE LET me remark that the best way to insure 
against unemployment is to have no unemployment. . . . 

The modern state will increasingly concern itself 
with the economic well-being of the nation, but it is 
all the more vital to revive at the earliest moment 
widespread, healthy, and vigorous enterprise without 
which we shall never be able to provide, in the years 
when it is needed, the employment for our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen to which they are entitled after 
their duty has been done. 


v 


Y 


¥ 


Ir 1s our national policy (as it has been since the be- 
ginning) to accept as a suitable role of government, 
positive effort to foster and encourage the free activ- 
ities of private individuals and agencies in advancing 
their well-being through productive enterprise. 

Accordingly the fiscal and monetary policies of the 
Federal Government should be conceived to comple- 
ment and supplement these activities of private en- 
terprise in the maintenance of adequate, effective 
demand. 


Policy 
Even with a fiscal policy favorable to a rapid transi- 
tion to a peacetime economy and closely integrated to 
other methods of control, it would seem highly prob- 
able that for a time allocations of scarce raw materials 
will have to be retained, rationing of scarce consumer 
goods will have to continue, and some price controis 
and wage controls will have to be retained. .. . 
Without price control, violent inflation would re- 


and Employment Opportunity 


For THE longer-range development of an expanding 
economy after the war, our free enterprise system and 
economic freedom for the individual will demand 
constant assistance from government and a renewed 
sense of vigilant responsibility on the part of all 
citizens. . . . 

But the main reliance for an effective consumer 
demand must come from private activities taking the 
lead in opening of new enterprises and in using our 
new productive capacity. 


14. State Enterprise 


THereE 1s a broadening field for state ownership and 
enterprise especially in relation to monopolies of all 
kinds. 


Y 


CONSIDERATION should be given to the desirability of 
various types of partnership in the direction of those 
industries of crucial importance in both a wartime and 
peacetime economy in which the government has made 
great investments. 


15. Agricultural Policy 


It 1s absolutely certain that we shall have to grow a 
larger proportion of our food at home... . 

At the same time, the fact remains that if expansion 
and improvement of British agriculture is to be main- 
tained, as it must be maintained, and a reasonable level 
of prices is to be maintained, as it must be maintained, 
there are likely to be substantial charges which the 
state must be prepared to shoulder. 


DoMESTIC PLANNING after the war will depend in 
even higher measure than before on decisions with 
regard to external policies. Land-use planning cannot 
be adequately carried out without considering the place 
of American agriculture after the war in foreign 
markets. 
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Massachusetts Considers a New Safety Code 


Need for Closer State Superorsion of Public Places to 
Avoid Fire Hazard Revealed by Cocoanut Grove Disaster 


By W. R. GREELEY 


Chairman, Massachusetts Governor’s Committee on Building Codes and Policies 


— ADVANTAGE of a public sentiment 
aroused by the Cocoanut Grove fire in No- 
vember, 1942, the Boston Society of Architects 
and the Massachusetts State Association of Archi- 
tects asked Governor Leverett Saltonstall to ap- 


point a committee “to investigate and consider: 


the broad question of public safety in all types of 
buildings from their social, legislative and scien- 
tific viewpoints, recognizing it not only as a state 
but as a national problem.” 

On January 14, the Governor appointed a Com- 
mittee of three ‘“‘to assemble factual data and tech- 
nical materials on a State-wide basis for the assist- 
ance of the Legislature in considering revision of 
laws pertaining to the safety of our citizens in 
places of assembly.” 

The committee, Morton C. Tuttle, Elliot P. 
Knight, and W. R. Greeley, met at once with 
Dudley Harmon, Executive Vice-President of the 
New England Council, and Paul V. T. Hedden, 
as Secretary and Acting Secretary, respectively. 
The Governor requested the committee to report 
within six weeks. A voluntary group which had 
been gathering agreed to assist the committee by 
drawing up a tentative minimum safety code. 

The committee, by working at something like 
top speed, was able to file a report within the 
period set by the Governor. The report in sub- 
stance may be summarized as follows: 

Two months after the Grove tragedy, the 
committee met in a popular restaurant, where an 
almost perpendicular stairway plainly marked 
“EXIT” led down to a door hinged to swing in, 
yet barred heavily so as not to swing at all. Here 
the committee discussed the people’s interest in 
their own safety. 

Sitting later in the office of an Inspector of 
Buildings on the fourth floor of a very dangerous 
building, the committee was shown one of the 
means of escape, a half-inch unknotted rope, im- 
properly fastened so that a person using it would 
be dropped to the sidewalk. In this room the 


committee discussed the present system of in- 
spection. 

As a climax, the committee on its way out of 
the State House was blocked by a locked door 
marked “EXIT,” and decided to close its report 
with the customary words, “God save the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” 

The committee found in general throughout the 
Commonwealth a combination of difficulties : 

(1) An overwhelming number of hazards in 
buildings where people assemble. 

(2) A public occupying such buildings that 
continues to be heedless of its own safety, but ex- 
pects somebody to make things safe. 

(3) A somewhat confused but fairly adequate 
system of state and municipal laws and regula- 
tions dealing with such buildings. 

(4) A system of enforcement which is handi- 
capped by (1) and (2) and by lack of lines of 
direct responsibility. 

(5) A Department of Public Safety seriously 
understaffed for inspection. 

(6) Lack of complete coordination between state 
and municipal enforcement bodies. 

(7) Lack of any check-up from outside the 
department on the effectiveness of its activities. 

Places of assembly in Massachusetts, as now 
legally defined, run into the thousands. Safety is 
a problem in a shockingly large number of these 
buildings, because during decades of unconcern and 
laxity hazards have been allowed to pile up year 
by year. So much so that, if the Commonwealth 
in a sudden desire for safety should close up all 
the hazardous buildings, the blow would paralyze 
the industrial, commercial, and social activities of 
the people. 

A: study of the causes of accidents in places of 
assembly shows that the greatest danger by far 
is fire and resulting panic. It follows that wher- 
ever fire can start lie the seeds of danger to life and 
limb, and wherever fire can get out of prompt con- 
trol, the threat of danger becomes acute with panic 
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looming stark in the background. Also wherever 
exits are remote or not plainly visible, the helpless 
feeling of being trapped causes panic to flare up. 

The cure is obvious, and includes two principal 
safeguards: (1) means to prevent fires from start- 
ing, and to put them out or control them once they 
do start, and (2) provision for easy and rapid 
egress. 

Our studies indicate that such safeguards are 
available for practical use. Careful surveys show 
that control of fires has been something like 98 
percent successful, as far as casualties go, in build- 
ings equipped with automatic sprinklers. It is also 
clear to us that safe exits can be provided for all 
new buildings, and that improved means of escape 
can be devised for existing buildings, even for fire- 
traps. These two methods promise an almost com- 
pletely satisfactory solution of the problem, me- 
chanically speaking. 

New buildings present the least difficult part of 
any safety program. The big problem is the mass 
of old buildings continuing in their old use or in 
a new one, but without structural alterations. 


CAUSES OF NON-ENFORCEMENT 


Decreased safety in such an existing structure 
may result from gradual deterioration, change in 
use, increased patronage, and unreported altera- 
tions. The very nature of the occupancy of out- 
moded buildings tends to make them more hazard- 
ous as they drop from one use to another. There 
are hundreds of small boarding and lodging houses 
where there seems little chance of forcing altera- 
tions. Improvements and safeguards cost money, 
and there often is none to be devoted to such a pur- 
pose. In such cases public safety can be achieved 
not by a sudden campaign, but by a patient and 
sympathetic policy, intelligently carried on for 
years. 

Not all buildings, by any means, are fit to be 
altered. Many are past any proper use at all and 
should be demolished. There is no adequately de- 
veloped process at present for getting rid of such 
unsalvageable liabilities. Persons using hazardous 
buildings are still as heedless of their own safety 
as they were before the Grove disaster, but the 
general public expects its government to see that 
places of assembly are made safe. 

A dangerous assembly place is not a matter of 
local concern alone. Whoever visits such a place 
from whatever locality is subjected to its hazards. 

The present laws of the Commonwealth establish 
standards for egress, ventilation, sanitation and 
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fire prevention equipment, which in the main are 
good, but which are not properly arranged, are 
not complete, and contain a few archaic and even 
dangerous provisions. 

We find a need for simplification, codification 
and emendation of these standards into a basic 
safety code. Simple laws are most likely to be en- 
forceable. Simplicity and uniformity are indis- 
pensable to the present situation. 

Enforcement of present safety regulations is 
the duty of the State Department of Public Safety 
and to a lesser degree of the Department of Health, 
The Department of Public Safety is set up by 
statute with several divisions loosely tied together, 
headed by division chiefs who in two cases are 
not appointed by the Commissioner. However 
competent the officers may be, the jurisdictions of 
state and municipal inspectors are not clean cut. 
Uncertainties in responsibility and serious delays 
in enforcement of orders result. 

The committee looked about to find an agency 
to check up on the performance of the depart- 
ment. We find that the law setting up the De- 
partment of Administration and Finance seems to 
provide for such service. 

The greatest hazard of all is the conflagration 
hazard inherent in our “tinder” areas of Metro- 
politan Boston and most of the other Massachu- 
setts cities. In solving this problem we must take 
into account the cooperation of loaning and in- 
surance institutions in the progressive removal of 
buildings that have become incurable liabilities. 

We find that the great majority of dance halls, 
boarding houses, hotels, bar-rooms, and tenement 
houses, occupy old buildings in which compliance 
with the Safety Law is in conflict with the im- 
mediate financial interests of the owners and 
operators. The operators realize that there is prac- 
tically no advertising value in safety. 


CITIZENS Must Be AROUSED 


Very little improvement in safety conditions can 
be expected until the interest of our citizens is 
aroused to a point where they will at least refrain 
from hindering those public servants whom thev 
have hired to try to save them from disaster. 
The success of any attempt at law enforcement is 
limited to the willingness of the people to be con- 
trolled. 

To solve the problem of establishing proper 
safety standards it is suggested that there should 
be a revision of present law covering the design, 

(Continued on page 126) 
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States Study Postwar Problems 


Representatives at Regional Meetings Resolve to Prepare Now for 
State Action in Soluing Unemployment and Rehabilitation Problems 


HE END of the war will find the States con- 

fronted with numerous complex problems. 
Tax and fiscal matters, public works, employ- 
ment and unemployment, vocational education 
and rehabilitation of returning servicemen, are 
among those which will demand solution. In all 
probability, these problems will present themselves 
in rapid succession with the return of peace and 
attendant demobilization. To be caught unpre- 
pared would be to invite trouble or—as the spokes- 
men of the States have made abundantly clear— 
to shift the responsibilities of state and local gov- 
ernments to other shoulders. 

In order that the States might be organized 
and prepared to assume their share in handling 
the problems of the postwar period, the Council 
of State Governments arranged a series of four 
regional conferences to discuss, organize, and 
promote the development of plans and programs. 
Governors, officials, legislators, members of com- 
missions on interstate cooperation, planning and 
defense council representatives, as well as respon- 
sible leaders in the field of local government were 
invited. Three of the conferences have assembled 
as this is written, those in Chicago (April 2-3), 
New York (April 9-10), and Atlanta (April 16- 
17). At each conference, over two hundred rep- 


resentatives were in attendance. And each con- 
ference recommended policies and created neces- 
sary machinery to study specific programs by 
which these policies might be carried out. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE (APRIL 2-3, 1943) 


The representatives of States of the Midwest 
met in Chicago at the Palmer House under the 
General Chairmanship of Governor Dwight Green 
of Illinois. In his opening address, Governor 
Green sounded the keynote for this and the later 
conferences: “. . . it behooves us, as Governors 
and as responsible officials of the sovereign Amer- 
ican States . . . to plan NOW for that future for 
which we are fighting. A planless peace—a plan- 
less future—can mean nothing but chaos and ex- 
treme disappointment and unhappiness for the 
one hundred and thirty-five million patriotic 
Americans who have fought so courageously and 
sacrificed so much to achieve a victory for Amer- 
ica.” 

Stressing the obligation of the States to the 
servicemen, he brought out the need for long- 
range programs to refit them for their return to 
civilian life through medical services, vocational 
education, and other rehabilitation programs. Dis- 
locations in business, agriculture, and labor were 


Midwest Regional Conference on Postwar Problems: View of one of the Sessions. 
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Midwest Conference: Attended by (seated) Governors Kelly, Goodland, Green, Schricker; 
(standing) Governors Bricker, Hickenlooper, Donnell, Griswold. 


other problems which he introduced for discus- 
sion. 

Governor Harry Kelly of Michigan spoke on 
the postwar problems of employment and unem- 
ployment (see page 113) after which Mr. Carl 
H. Chatters, Executive Director of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association discussed the im- 
portance of action now for postwar financial sta- 
bility. Other speakers on special phases of post- 
war problems included Governors John W. 
Bricker of Ohio and Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa, C. Petrus Peterson of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature, and Clarence A. Dykstra, President of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Round table sessions included one on coopera- 
tion of business and government in the postwar 
period, presided over by Ernest L. Olrich, Min- 
nesota Co-ordinator of National Defense, and 
one on organization and operation of state agen- 
cies for postwar reconstruction and development, 
Frederick Stueck, Chairman of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission, presiding. 

To represent the midwestern States in further 
meetings to decide on specific programs, Gov- 
ernor Green appointed the following : 

(1) Governor John W. Bricker, Ohio, 

(2) Senator Thurman A. Biddinger of Indiana, 
Chairman of the Board of Managers, Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 
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(3) Ernest L. 
Minnesota, 
William Anderson, 
Director of the Mis- 
souri State Plan- 
ning Board, 

Elmer J. Schnack- 
enberg, Speaker of 
the Illinois House 
of Representatives, 


Olrich, 


(4) 


(5) 


New CONFERENCE 
(APRIL Q-10, 1943) 


Governor Herbert R. 
©'’Conor of Maryland, 
President of the Council 
of State Governments, 
opened the regional con- 
ference of New England 
and Middle Atlantic 
States by introducing 
the General Chairman, 
Governor Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachu- 
setts, who outlined briefly some of the problems 
which the States will face in the postwar period. 
He stressed the need for planning now by busi- 
ness, aided by the States and local communities, 
for the creation of jobs. “When this war is won,” 
he concluded, “we can lose everything we are 
arming to defend, if we slip back to a low na- 
tional income, unemployment, suffering, and 
chaos... .” 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York em- 
phasized the need for the States to recover their 
authority to deal with local problems, and de- 
plored the trend of the Federal Government to 
by-pass the States in dealing directly with local 
communities. In planning for the postwar period 
he urged that government be brought close to the 
people. 

Marion B. Folsom, Treasurer of the Eastman 
I\odak Company, discussed postwar employment 
and unemployment. He emphasized that the task 
of providing jobs must be primarily that of in- 
dustry, although essential public works will be of 
great importance immediately after peace comes. 
He concluded that government must provide 
against the major hazards of unemployment, sick- 
ness, and old age. 

Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, spoke on education in the postwar world. 
The 16-24 age group will be seriously affected 
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after the war, he stated, unless governmental plan- 
ning now breaks down the barriers that keep 
young people idle or prevent their normal transi- 
tion to adult employment. 

Glenn L. Martin, President of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company discussed new inventions devel- 
oped during the war. Although optimistic about 
the future, he pointed out that long-range plan- 
ning by industry had been thrown out because of 
war demands, and that tax laws do not pro- 
vide for reserves to help industry recover, adding 
that government planning and policies should 
permit industry to make plans for postwar 
years. 

Governor O’Conor, discussing the opportunity 
and responsibility of the States, expressed the 
view that maintenance of our dual form of gov- 
ernment is our most vital domestic problem, and 
suggested that government on all levels must 
cooperate in working out postwar plans. Gov- 
ernor J. Howard McGrath of Rhode Island ad- 
vised the establishment of financial reserves and 
reduction of state debts. To preserve their powers, 
the States must do their own financing, he added. 
Senator Herbert E. Baldwin of Connecticut dis- 
cussed the role of state legislatures in making 
postwar plans. 

The round table session on organization and 
operation of state agencies for postwar recon- 
struction and development, F. A. Pitkin, Execu- 
tive Director of the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board, presiding, was in agreement that the state 
governments should support and implement the 
efforts of private industry to supply 
employment, supplement these efforts 
through public works, and encourage 
public facilities and services. 

Robert C. Hendrickson, State 
Treasurer of New Jersey, was chair- 
man of the round table on coopera- 
tion of business and government in 
the postwar period which recom- 
mended close cooperation between 
government, industry, labor, and ag- 
riculture, to provide full employ- 
ment. It urged that Congress and 
the Treasury give due consideration 
to the needs cf industry for postwar 
planning and reserves and recom- 
mended to all levels of government 
the development of public works 
plans covering a period of years, the 
whole program being designed to 


meet the needs of returning soldiers, industrial 

workers and young people coming out of school. 
The Conference instructed the General Chair- 

man to appoint a committee of five to work with 

the other regional committees. The following 

were chosen: 

(1) Governor Leverett Saltonstall, Massachu- 

setts, 

Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the New 

York Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 

state Cooperation, 

F. A. Pitkin, Director of the Pennsylvania 

State Planning Board, 

R. C. Beckett, Delaware, State Sanitary En- 

gineer, and member of the State Planning 

Board, 

Alban J. Parker, Vermont, Attorney Gen- 

eral. 


(2) 


ATLANTA CONFERENCE (APRIL 16-17, 1943) 


The regional conference of Southern States 
met at the Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, with Governor 
Ellis G. Arnall of Georgia as General Chairman. 
In his opening address welcoming the representa- 
tives in attendance, he presented the problems 
which the States of his section face in making 
postwar plans. That such planning might meet with 
success, he called for the elimination of differen- 
tial rates and for the distribution of federal grants 
for highways, welfare, education, health, and 
other services on the basis of need. With regard 
to cooperation between government and business, 
he urged that the States adopt tax measures which 
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Northeast Conference: Governors O’Conor, Dewey, Saltonstall. 
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would have the effect of encouraging employment 
by private business, adding that the “law should 
not restrain progress, but should promote it.” 

Governor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee, speak- 
ing on transportation problems after the war, 
echoed Governor Arnall’s plea for elimination of 
rates which discriminated against certain regions. 
Such action is necessary, he continued, in the in- 
terests of national unity and economic stability. 

Governor J. Melville Broughton of North Car- 
olina, speaking on the States’ responsibilities, now 
and after the war, described the wartime duty to 
be to assume all responsibilities fully in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government. Specifically, 
this would involve the selective service system, 
farm labor supply, and other activities. 

Following the war, he continued, the States 
must demand the return of powers yielded during 
the emergency, and plan for peacetime on the 
fundamental basis that free enterprise, with suit- 
able state and federal regulation to prevent ex- 
ploitation and to assure competition, is the surest 
guaranty of our future. He reminded the States 
“to do a better job and more adequately to serve 
the people.” While people may prefer less gov- 
ernment and bureaucracy, he added, they demand 
the creation of safeguards against poverty, illit- 
eracy, unemployment, starvation wages, and in- 
adequate educational opportunities. Well-advised 
States, he concluded, are already planning to meet 
these needs. 

Lieutenant-Governor William M. Tuck of Vir- 
ginia spoke on the role of the state legislatures in 
the postwar period, after which 
Frank Neely, Chairman of the Sixth 
District Federal Reserve Bank, dis- 
cussed the postwar problems of busi- 
ness and government. Mr. Neely 
pointed to the connection between 
aviation development and postwar 
trade with South America, and urged 
that plans be made with that situa- 
tion in mind. Converted defense 
plants and airfields should be kept in 
operation after the war, he added, 
indicating that a great consumer de- 
mand for goods and services will 
make this possible. 

Speaking on postwar education, 
Raymond Paty, President of the 
University of Alabama, stressed its 
value as a means of rehabilitation. 

The members of the conference 


Southern Conference: 


discussed cooperation of business and government 
in the postwar period, and organization and opera- 
tion of state agencies for postwar reconstruction 
and development in round table sessions on April 
17th. Their recommendations and policies decided 
on were endorsed by the conference which in- 
structed Governor Arnall to appoint a five-man 
regional committee for further action. 

Agreeing that full employment is the primary 
problem of postwar America, it was recommended 
that all levels of government cooperate with pri- 
vate enterprise by reviewing tax structures, at 
the same time planning public works to supple- 
ment the efforts of business. Elimination of re- 
gional differentials and distribution of federal 
grants on the basis of need were recommended. 
In conclusion, the conference instructed the Coun- 
cil of State Governments to urge the States to 
establish war emergency agencies, financed with 
public funds, to assist governmental subdivisions 
in making self-liquidating public improvements 
for relief of postwar unemployment. 

Members of the five-man committee to repre- 
sent the southern States included: 


(1) Governor J. Melville Broughton, North Car- 
olina, 

Sidney W. Smyer, Alabama Legislature, 
Charles P. Helfenstein, Executive Secre- 
tary, Florida State Planning Board, 


Frank Gross, Georgia Senator, 


Roland Cocreham, Director, Louisiana State 
Council of Defense. 


Atlanta Journal 
Governors Cooper, Arnall, Broughton 
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Postwar Employment 
(Continued from page I14) 


coming from the ranks of servicemen demobilized 
following the end of the war. Industry has al- 
ready taken first steps in a broad approach to a 
practical solution of these problems. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development has been or- 
ganized to assist commerce and industry in pre- 
paring to make their full contribution to stability 
and prosperity through high levels of employment 
and productivity, when peace comes. It has the 
blessing of the Federal Government. It most cer- 
tainly should have the encouragement of the 
States. As far as Michigan is concerned, it will 
have such encouragement and every possible aid 
we can give to its development. 

Industry is asking itself specific questions, and 
in their answer hopes to find the solution to its 
postwar employment and production problems. It 
is asking: what new products do we have in the 
laboratory or development stage that can be put 
on the market immediately after the war ends; 
what products should we prepare to revive after 
the war and what products should we abandon 
permanently; what engineering, designing, or 
other development work must we do on new prod- 
ucts before they can be put into production ; what 
plans must we make to convert our factories to 
peacetime production ; are we preparing so far as 
possible to build up ample cash reserves for the 
postwar period? These and scores of equally well- 
directed questions are being asked now, and an- 
swered now. 

Industry asks only for the right to move for- 
ward on this front, with reasonable certitude that 
hampering restrictions will be removed. 

Coming to the field of state government, there 
are many things that the States can do in placing 
themselves in a position to participate and cooper- 
ate in dealing with the problems we now face. In 
Michigan, our approach is along several different 
lines. I shall enumerate them because I think they 
will be of interest to you. 

First, instead of the regular biennial session of 
the legislature, we have decided to have two annual 
sessions, and the Michigan legislature has recently 
finished its shortest session in almost one hundred 


_ years. Matters requiring legislative action at this 


time are in the main created by the war, and for 
that reason it seemed unwise to attempt to deal 
with problems that are so uncertain and conjec- 
tural in character. 


At this last legislative session one of the first 
steps taken was to create a postwar reserve fund 
amounting to $50,000,000, to be used in liquidat- 
ing Michigan’s obligations to its returning service- 
men, or any other postwar obligations of the 
State. From our surplus for the current year, 
$20,000,000 has already been appropriated to this 
reserve fund. Another appropriation of $8,000,- 
000 was also made for a postwar construction 
fund for our schools and colleges, hospitals, and 
other institutions. 

The State Planning Commission was also re- 
organized in a manner that would place it in a 
position to participate more effectively in the em- 
ployment problems that are bound to arise through 
the re-conversion of industrial plants from war 
production to peacetime production and the re- 
turn to civilian life of that large number of Michi- 
gan men and women who are serving their coun- 
try. 

The demand for manpower in an industrial 
State has created many new problems. A study 
of the activities of various agencies in state gov- 
ernment is now being conducted by the Executive 
Office as a means of achieving more effective 
operation. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF FISCAL STRUCTURE 


Finally, I should mention that the whole state 
tax structure needs to be re-examined with a view 
to taking any action that the future may demand. 
I do not agree with those who suggest the altera- 
tion of the state tax structure at the present time,. 
but its importance should be recognized, and it is 
my plan to make a complete inventory of the tax 
situation. This, combined with our analysis of 
activities and the other factors I have mentioned 
for placing our house in order, should make it 
possible for the State to cooperate more effectively 
in dealing with the problems of the postwar 
period. 

Michigan now has a fund of $160,000,000 
available for unemployment compensation pur- 
poses. If war production continues at the present. 
rate for another two years before peace comes, 
it is estimated that we will then have two hundred 
and fifty million dollars available. 

Economic and industrial readjustment will in- 
evitably follow our return to the pursuits of peace. 
No one can reasonably predict the form these 
adjustments will assume or the pattern our post- 
war economy will follow. Nevertheless, there 
must be cooperation now between labor, industry 
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and state and federal agencies for the planning 
and directing of such readjustment. 

The severity or length of postwar unemploy- 
ment cannot be foreseen. It will depend on many 
factors—the length of the war, the extent to which 
tools and machinery for civilian production are 
scrapped, the nature of the peace itself, the extent 
to which military production is continued, and the 
rapidity with which servicemen are demobilized. 

The payment of unemployment compensation 
claims to cover workers is not the only emergency 
relief problem of the postwar period. There is 
also the problem of providing unemployment as- 
sistance to both the civilian and military personnel 
not entirely eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion. There is the problem of re-training and 
rehabilitating war workers. There is the prob- 
lem of helping the servicemen to readjust and re- 
orient themselves for postwar conditions. There 
is the problem of providing for those crippled or 
otherwise handicapped as the result of war. in- 
juries. The responsibility to men and women in 
military service in helping them meet the inevitable 
problems of unemployment must be met either by 
the State or the Federal Government or in co- 
operation. 

The conversion period in Michigan, it is an- 
ticipated, will require at least a year. Leaders in 
the automobile industry have indicated that at least 
nine months, if not longer, would be required for 
the automobile industry conversion, even though 
no further scrapping of tools or dies should be 
required for salvage purposes. 

It is expected that this re-conversion to con- 
sumer production will be much the same as the 
conversion to war production early in 1942. Short- 
ages of skilled labor, shortages of material and 
the necessity for retooling may be expected to de- 
lay mass re-employment. Likewise the re-establish- 
ment of distribution on a peacetime basis may be 
delayed by shortages of consumer goods. 


It is probable that many of the present war 
workers of production and distribution will be 
continued throughout the re-conversion period. 
Such workers may be of real value at that time in 
maintaining an orderly and rapid re-conversion 
by giving priority to the most essential industry 
and by guaranteeing against a free-for-all scram- 
ble for scarce materials and goods. 

When the war is won, we will be faced with the 
greatest reconstruction problems in the history of 
business, and industrial activities may be expected 
to reach and retain an all-time level for some years 
after the conversion back. This reconstruction 
period will inevitably be marked by the rise of 
new industry, new techniques of production and 
economic re-adjustment which will affect the lives 
and security of workers whose prewar skills may 
no longer find a useful outlet. 

I hold with those who favor the return to first 
principles, with a proper evaluation of govern- 
ment and free enterprise. In our postwar world, 
private industry should be relieved of hampering 
restrictions. If full employment is to be our goal, 
let private capital and private initiative set its sight 
upon this mark. Give private enterprise an oppor- 
tunity to function. 

Job security can be a governmental function, 
but job creation is a private function. Employ- 
ment on government projects will not be the solu- 
tion of our problems. America’s two million in- 
dividual enterprises must be allowed to proceed 
on a pre-conceived plan with nothing less than full 
employment as their goal, with the government 
acting as umpire and underwriter. 

The job can be done, but the declarations must 
be made now. There must be a certainty of the 
part that each will play. The federal functions 
must be determined. The state functions must 
be determined. Industry’s functions must be de- 
termined. Far-sighted, intelligent planning de- 
pend on this. 


Massachusetts Considers a New Safety Code 


(Continued from page 120) 


construction, maintenance, and occupancy of 
buildings, which revision would constitute a 
safety code for the Commonwealth the require- 
ments of which should be mandatory upon every 
town and city in the Commonwealth, including 
Boston. This code would provide for the basic 
minimum requirements only. Any city or town 
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would be permitted to make increases in these re- . 


quirements consistent with the code. 

The committee emphasizes especially two basic 
principles essential to the code, namely, (1) proper 
egress, and (2) protection against fire such as that 
provided by sprinklers. 

The code would follow the present state law 
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in delegating to the Commissioner of Public 
Safety, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Standards and Appeals, powers of promulgating 
detailed rules and regulations within the scope of 
the law and of issuing from time to time such 
instructions regarding the acceptability of current 
standards of engineering practice as shall be re- 
quired to adapt the provisions of the Safety Code 
to ever-changing methods, materials, and condi- 
tions. 

The Safety Code described need not and should 
not be detached from a complete uniform build- 
ing code, such as the Commonwealth, and, in 
fact, all the New England States in common might 


adopt. 


OFFICERS RESPONSIBLE FOR ENFORCEMENT 


After the establishment of a minimum safety 
code for places of assembly the officers of a city 
or town would be responsible for the enforcement 
within its territory of the requirements of the 
code and they would be punishable for negligence. 

For instance, it would be the municipal officer’s 
duty to inspect buildings in his town or city and 
discover dangerous hazards. Upon the discovery 
of any such hazard, he would proceed according 
to local by-laws or ordinances to make the place 
safe or have it closed, notifying the state district 
supervisor of his action. The district supervisor 
would check to see that the action is carried 
through. If not he would be required if directed 


by the Commissioner, to issue final instructions to ° 


the local officer, sending a copy to the owner. The 
Commonwealth would then post the premises as 
unsafe until the hazard is removed. 

In other words, all orders to an owner would 
issue through local officers, but the Common- 
wealth would have a right to re-enforce or modify 
such orders, within the limits of the State Safety 
Code. 

The owner would have the right to appeal to 
a Board of Standards and Appeals in cases where 
an appeal would be justified. 

The Department of Administration and Fi- 
nance would provide a service of appraisal and 


recommendation relative to departmental pro- 


cedures and activities. 

A vigorous and extended campaign should be 
planned and carried out to: 

(1) Advise the public of the legislative and 
administrative programs; (2) secure the coopera- 
tion of public planning authorities, federal, state, 
and municipal toward the fuller accomplishment 


of public safety measures, especially the removal 
of hazardous buildings in blighted areas, and (3) 
secure the cooperation of business corporations in 
policies mutually advantageous to them and the 
public, tending toward the facilitation of public 
condemnation of hazardous buildings. 


Legislative Sessions 
(As of April 19, 1943) 
Now Meeting 
Regular Sessions Convened 
April 6 
January 6 
January 6 
January 5 
New . January 5 
Rhode January 5 
January 13 
Recent Adjournments 
Regular Sessions Adjourned 
April 10 
April 8 
April 9 
March 18 
April 11 
South April 17 
In Prospect 
Regular Sessions Will Convene 
1. Convened January 4, adjourned January 31; special 
session convened January 28, adjourned January 31. 
2. Recessed March 26 to April 29. 
3. Recessed April 13 to November 15. 
4. Preliminary session convened January 12 and ad- 
journed January 20. 
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Future of the States 


WHAT Is AT stake is not merely the traditional con- 
cept of States’ rights. Today the people are more inter- 
ested in the results of a policy than in preservation of 
any particular division of powers handed down to us 
from the past. Times change and the functions and meth- 
ods of governments must change also if those govern- 
ments expect to hold the support and confidence of the 
people. The real question is whether centralization or 
diffusion of power is best calculated to give us a maxi- 
mum of both freedom and opportunity... . 

What constitutes local affairs is subject to many dif- 
ferent interpretations, but no one will deny that there is 
a broad sphere in which the States, counties and cities 
can operate more successfully than the Federal Govern- 
ment. To deprive the States of primary responsibility 
for the local welfare of their people would be a severe 
blow to democracy. For people learn how to govern 
themselves by operating their own local governments. 

Washington (D.C.) Post 


States Responsibilities 

Tue SourHERN regional conference of the Council of 
State Governments held in Atlanta last week-end struck 
a refreshing note in that it considered the responsibilities 
as well as the rights of the individual States. Too often 
the fist that is clenched against federal encroachments 
becomes an open and oily palm when federal funds are 
handed out. If the States are to preserve their rights they 
must meet their obligations. 

The Atlanta conference showed a healthy sense of 
realities in this respect. Concerned mainly with postwar 
problems, it put first the need of preparing against un- 
employment. Governor Arnall, who presided over the 
discussions, voiced the prevalent view when he said, 
“Government should do its part, but I think that business 
has the primary responsibility.” The same point was 
stressed in the recommendations unanimously approved, 
one of these being that the individual States would do 
well to establish “war emergency corporations, financed 
with public funds, to assist governmental subdivisions in 
making needed public improvements of a self-liquidating 
character to aid in relief of unemployment.” 

Atlanta (Georgia) Journal 


Back to the States 


# We’RE GLap to see the States starting to do some post- 
war planning on their own account, and especially glad 
to note the spirit in which they approach the task. Their 

ic determination, according to Governor O’Conor of Mary- 
land, president of the Council of State Governments, is— 


“To plan now in a definite and specific manner for 
‘the assumption by the States of those duties and re- 


sponsibilities, growing out of the war, which should 
and must be assumed by the States if we are to main- 
tain our federal system of democratic government.” 


There have been other encouraging signs recently of 
a new self-reliance in various States. Here and there 
governors and legislatures have asserted willingness to 
tackle some of their own problems, instead of looking 
to Washington for leadership. For a long time the trend 
has been all the other way. The depression years saw 
most of the States eagerly unloading responsibilities 
on the Federal Government, and the war inevitably has 
meant further increase of federal activity and power. 
Some observers, however, believe a healthful reaction 
is under way... . 

Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 


The States Look Forward 


ALTHOUGH the efforts of most governors who are at 
work on postwar plans received none of the ballyhoo 
federal planning gets, their activities are of prime prac- 
tical importance. For they are attempting to come to 
grips in an exceedingly realistic way with the problems 
of industrial reconversion, prospective unemployment, 
and the claims of returning soldiers which their own 
States will have to face. 

Within the past six weeks, this reporter has dis- 
cussed these questions with the governors of California, 
Massachusetts, New York, Minnesota, and Ohio. All 
agree that the core of the problem of postwar planning 
is financial and all are determined, as wise housekeepers, 
that their States shall save some of the current lush 
tax returns for the inevitable rainy day. 

Wall Street (New York City) Journal 


NEW OFFICES OPENED 


Two EVENTs of importance to the Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Commission took place in March. 
Georgia ratified the Compact and became a mem- 
ber, and the Commission opened offices at 415 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, with a full- 
time staff. Its work program has expanded so 
greatly that Wayne D. Heydecker is devoting full 
attention to the Commission which he will serve as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Commission will continue to be closely 
identified with the Council of State Governments, 
and David W. Robinson who succeeded Wayne 
Heydecker as Regional Representative of the 
Council in New York City will serve as an ex 
officio member of the Commission. 
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Number of State Proposals Approved and Defeated 
. e * 
in 1942 Elections, by State 
Election officials in 32 of the States, in 1942, submitted 124 proposals (constitutional amendments, 
initiated proposals, and referenda) to the vote of the people; in 1941 only 83 proposals were pre- 
sented in 7 States. In 1940 and 1939, the numbers of proposals were 189 and 61, respectively. 
A high point was reached in 1938 when 203 were submitted. 
Number of Proposals Proposals Approved Proposals Defeated 
ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 1 l 
ARKANSAS 6 4 $ 2 3 2 
CALIFORNIA =. ‘ 18 15 7 6 11 9 
COLORADO ... l 1 l 1 
CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA ; a 9 9 6 6 3 3 
IDAHO 5 1 3 2 2 ‘ 
ILLINOIS l 1 1 
INDIANA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 10 10 0 10 
MARYLAND 7 7 i 4 3 3 
MICHIGAN 3 | i asi 3 1 
MINNESOTA... 2 2 2 2 
MISSISSIPPI 2 2 2 2 
MISSOURI vc 5 4 4 3 1 
MONTANA i 2 4 2 
NEBRASKA l 1 1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 3 3 3 3 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 6 6 Ae si 6 6 
NORTH CAROLINA 2 2 2 2 3 
NORTH DAKOTA 2 l 1 
OKLAHOMA 3 3 3 : 
OREGON 7 4 4 3 3 1 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
TENNESSEE ° 
TEXAS 5 | 4 4 
UTAH 2 2 1 
VERMONT ... 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 6 | 2 4 l 
WEST VIRGINIA 1 . 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
TOTAL... rey 124 OS 61 51 63 47 


*Compiled from State Proposals Voted Upon, 1942, by Abe Blanar and the Elections Unit, Division of State and Local Government, E. R. Gray, Chief 


Statistician, Bureau of the Census. 


a. Initiated proposals and referenda account for the difference between the total and the number of constitutional amendments, 
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